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The  Center  for  Defense  Information  supports  a  strong  defense.  It  opposes 
excessive  expenditures  for  weapons  and  policies  that  increase  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  CDI  believes  that  strong  social,  economic  and  political  structures 
contribute  equally  to  the  national  security  and  are  essential  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  our  country. 
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fUCLEAR  TESTING  MORATORIUM: 

Nothing  to  Lose,  Everything  to  Gain 
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Defense  Monitor  in  Brief 

•  The  Soviet  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  which  began  6  August  is  a  risk-free  opportu¬ 
nity  for  both  sides  to  stop  exploding  nuclear  weapons  and  resume  negotiations  on  a  permanent 

test  ban  ^ ^ 

I  •  Failure  to  stop  exploding  nuclear  weapons  now  may  well  mark  the  end  of  any  constructive 
arms  control  efforts  in  the  future.  ^  ^ 


•  The  U.S.  should  seize  on  this  “window  of  opportunity”  to  secure  an  end  for  all  time  td 
nuclear  weapons  explosions  by  initiating  a  test  moratorium  on  or  before  1  January  1986.  We 
have  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain.  ^ 


r 
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For  over  a  year,  the  Center  for  De¬ 
fense  Information,  along  with  scores 
of  other  national  and  international 
organizations  and  prominent  indi¬ 
viduals,  has  been  urging  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  stop  exploding  all  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  on  6  August  1985.  Dur¬ 
ing  such  a  nuclear  test  moratorium 
negotiations  broken  off  in  1980  to 
complete  a  permanent,  verifiable 
ban  on  all  nuclear  test  explosions 
would  be  resumed. 

Until  now,  however,  CDI  had  little 
cause  for  hope.  In  its  correspondence 
with  U.S.  and  Soviet  leaders,  CDI 
found  the  U.S.  position  to  be  one  of 
adamant  opposition,  while  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  said  they  were  favorable  to  the 
idea  but  reluctant  to  take  action  on 
their  own.  Indee37an  8  July^I985^1et- 
ter  from  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  reiterated  that  “the  secu¬ 
rity  interests  of  our  country  place 
limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  go 
unilaterally?’ 

The  surprising  Soviet  reversal^ — 
their  unilateral  moratorium  on  nu¬ 


clear  explosions  beginning  6  Au¬ 
gust — therefore,  represents  a  signifi¬ 
cant  break  m  the^diplpmaticTomanf 
impeding  a  negotiated  end  to  nuclear 
explosions.  General  Secretary  Gor¬ 
bachev  said  the  moratorium  runs  un¬ 
til  1  January  1986,  but  “will  remain 
in  effect,  however,  as  long  as  the 
United  States,  on  its  part,  refrains 
from  conducting  nuclear  explosions.” 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  response  to  this  Soviet  policy 
reversal  was  to  reject  it  out  of  hand  as 
a  meaningless  propaganda  ploy.  The 
U.S.  proposed,  as  an  alternative,  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  send  a  delegation  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  U.S.  nuclear  explosion.  Un¬ 
der  other  circumstances  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  might  have  value.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  clearly  but  an  effort  to 
appear  reasonable,  even  though  the 
proposal  does  not  even  begin  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  far-reaching  implications  of 
Soviet  re^iness..tQ-CQffiplete  a  Com¬ 
prehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  as  sig- 
naledTh^  their  unilateral  action  in 
halting  all  tests. 

‘Thirteen  Tears  of  Sennce  to  the  S\'ation 


Even  more  unfortuiiate  are  spec¬ 
ious  Administration  statements  dis- 
^  Jcounting  the  value  of  a  test  ban  and 
distorting  recent  Soviet  actions.  If 
these  statements’are  uncritically  ac¬ 
cepted,  there  is  a  very  great  danger 
that  the  window  of  opportunity  open 
to  us  today  will  sTanTsHut  on  January 
1st.  Efforts  to  achieve  a  ban  on  all 
nuclear  explosions  will  be  irrevoca¬ 
bly  s^hh^^K;  failure  to  stop 

nuclear  explosions  now  may  mark 
the  end  of  any  constructive  arms  con¬ 
trol  efforts  in  the  future.  ‘ 

This  Defense  Monitor  addresses 
these  Administration  statements  re¬ 
lating  to  the  test  moratorium.  Corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information  and  the  Reagan 
Administration,  excerpted  below,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  more  general  issues 
raised  by  its  position  on  a  nuclear 
test  ban.  These  questions  are  also 
more  fully  explored  in  Defense  Moni¬ 
tor  Volume  XIV,  Number  5,  “Simul¬ 
taneous  Test  Ban;  A  Primer  on  Nu¬ 
clear  Explosions.” 
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Broken  Agreement? 

The  outcome  of  the  1958  mor¬ 
atorium  on  nuclear  testing  is  cited  by 
Administration  officials  and  com¬ 
mentators  as  an  overriding  reason 
not  to  join  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
moratorium  today.  The  U.S.S.R.,  it  is 
charged,  surprised  the  United  States 
by  unilaterally  breaking  the  test 
moratorium  in  1961. 

In  November  J,9,58,  the  U.S.,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Kingdom 
agreed  to  a  year-by-year  moratorium 
on  nuclear  tests  while  they  pursued 
negotiations  on  a  permanent  ban.  In 
August  1959,  the  U.S.  officjally:  ex¬ 
tended  its  voluntary,  suspension  of 
testing  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
U.S.S.R.  said  in  return  that  it  would 
conduct  no  tests  so  long  as  the  “West- 
ern  powers”  also  refrained  from  test- 
ing.  Four  months  later  in  December, 
President  Eisenhower  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  U.S.  moratorium  was 
over  as  of  the  endjof  1959.  “We  con- 
sider  ourselves  free  to  resume~nm 
clear  weapons  testing,”  Eisenhower 
said,  buFany  expldsiohs  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance. 

In  February  1960,  France  con¬ 
ducted  its  first  nuclear  test.  Al¬ 
though  the  Soviet  Union  had  made 
its  participation  contingent  on  no 
testing  by  the  “Western  powers” — in¬ 
cluding  France — it  conducted  no 
tests  until  1  September  1961,  after 
France  had  exploded  a  total  of  four 
weapons.  The  United  States  resumed 
testing  two  weeks  after  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Did  the  Soviets  “break”  the  mor¬ 
atorium?  Not  according  to  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  serving  at  the  time,  who  agree 
that  the  moratorium  had  been  ended 
by  the  1959  Eisenhower  statement. 
“Both  sides  had  freed  their  hands,” 
according  to  Philip  Farley,  Special 
Assistant  for  Disarmament  Affairs 


in  Eisenhower’s  State  Department, 
“and  then  the  Soviets  were  the  first  to 
test,  but  that’s  not  the  same  thing  as 
violating  the  agreement.”  According 
to  Spurgeon  Keeney,  Assistant  to  the 
President’s  Science  Advisor  under 
^  both  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower:  “The 
facts  are  clear.  At  the  time  of  the  So¬ 
viet  tests,  there  was.  no  agreement, 
not  even  a  de  factQ.one.” 

The  1958-to-1961  experience, 
therefore,  is  not  the  clearcut  prece¬ 
dent  of  Soviet  exploitation  of  mor- 
atoria  the  Administration  would 
have  us  believe. 

Military  Advantage 

It  is  further  claimed  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  gained  a  unilateral  mili¬ 
tary  advantage  by  resuming  testing 
in  1961,  a  coup  it  allegedly  seeks  to 
repeat  with  the  current  moratorium. 

The  number  of  tests  conducted  by 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. —  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy  (DOE)  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( AEC) — 

'  fails  to  support  this  argument.  From 
i  1  September  1961  to  the  end  of  that 
:  year,  the  Soviets  exploded  31  nuclear 
i  weapons.  From  15  September  to  the 
end  of  1961,  the  U.S.  conducted  only 
10  tests.  But,  for  the  entire  year  of 
1 1962,  the  AEC  reports  a  total  of  98 
i  nuclear  devices  exploded  by  the  U.S., 
i  compared  to  only  40  for  the  Soviet 
■  Union  (and  a  handful  of  other  Soviet 
I  tests  for  which  the  AEC  does  not  cite 
!  specific  dates).  The  AEC  reports  no 
tests  at  all  for  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1963, 

!  while  the  U.S.  exploded  another  43 
I  weapons. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
Soviet  Union  obtained  any  kind  of 
military  advantage  during  a  period 
in  which  the  U.S.  exploded  more  than 
twice  as  many  weapons  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  judgment  is  supported 


by  a  statement  made  by  President 
Kennedy  in  a  2  March  1962  address 
to  the  nation.  While  criticizing  the 
Soviets  for  resuming  testing  the  year 
'before,  Kennedy  acknowledged  that 
{ “last  fall’s  tests,  in  and  of  themselves, 

I  did  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  superi- 
!  ority  in  nuclear  power.” 

It  is  no  less  difficult  to  conceive 
what  military  edge  the  Soviets  could 
gain  if  the  U.S.  joined  the  current 
moratorium.  Over  the  decades  that 
'both  countries  have  been  testing  nu- 
;  clear  weapons,  the  U.S.  has  exploded 
jsome  200  more  devices  than  the 
'U.S.S.R.:  765  U.S.  to  564  Soviet. 

A  recent  White  House  document 
implies  Soviet  warhead  design  is  still 
behind  that  of  the  U.S.,  especially  in 
the  ability  to  pack  high  explosive 
power  into  a  small  warhead.  The 
White  House  study  says  that, 
through  continued  testing,  the  Sovi- 
]  ets  “could  develop  efficient  miniature 
warheads  with  high  yield  to  weight 
i  and  yield  to  volume  ratios.  Such  de- 
1  velopment  would  allow  the  Soviets  to 
I  exploit  fully^ffie  fractionation  pos¬ 
sibilities  [i.e.  increase  the  number  of 
warheads]  of  their  ICBMs.’^ 

This  strongly  suggests,  in  turn, 
that  ai^janilateral  advantage  from  a 
test  moratoriuhvwourj'accrue  t6~thB 
U^S.,  not  the  U.S.S.R.  “A  Comprehend 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty,”  Sen.  Dave  Du- 
renberger  (R-Minn.),  Chairman  of 
j  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
;  telligence,  recently  stated,  “would 
{  stop  menacing  Soviet  developments 
I  while  preserving  the  technological 
I  edge  the  United  States  enjoy ^n  their 
'nuclear  warheads.” 

Kennedy’s  Moratorium 

Another  passage  from  Kennedy’s  2 
March  1962  speech  is  cited,  usually 
out  of  context,  as  a  reason  for  reject¬ 
ing  the  current  Soviet  moratorium. 
“We  know  enough  now,”  he  said, 
“about  broken  negotiations,  secret 
preparations,  and  the  advantages 
gained  from  a  long  test  series  neve^ 
^to_pfIer„a gain- an  uninspected  mor- 
.atoriupi.”  cxI 

The  historical  record  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  President  Kennedy  was  not 
categorically  opposed  to  test  mor- 


“Politics  and  Not  Technology” 

“Politics  and  not  technology  have  prevented  us  from  concluding  a  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty.” 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
24  July  1985  Report 
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atoria.  Seldom  cited  is  another  quote 
from  a  later  Kennedy  speech.  On  10 
June  1963  at  American  University, 
the  President  disclosed  the  imminent 
resumption  of  discussions  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.K.  on  a  test  ban. 
“To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and 
solemn  convictions  on  the  matter,”  he 
then  announced,  “I  now  declare  that 
the  United  States  does  not  propose  to 
conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do 
so.  We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resume.” 

This  unilateral  U.S.  moratorium 
set  a  positive  climate  for  the  talks 
that  followed,  resulting  in  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
only  55  days  later.  There  is  ^  rea^n  ; 
uT"  aC^rmlai’  moratorium,  accompanied 
/  by  similar  talks,  could  not  secure  the 
7  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  ex- 


\  plosions  that  bai^elj  eluded  negotia- 
/  tors  in  1963. 


Accelerated  Testing 


After  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
its  test  moratorium.  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Adviser  Robert  McFarlane  as¬ 
serted  that  “the  reality  that  this  was 
a  contrivance  is  proven,  I  think,  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  few  weeks 
they’ve  accelerated  the  number  of  f 
tests  that  they’ve  had  so  they  i 
wouldn’t  need  to  test  for  the  next  five  j 
months  or  so.”  1 

Again,  the  record  fails  to  support 
the  assertion.  As  of  29  July  the  DOE  - 
announced  9  tests  for  the  U.S.  and  - 
only  5  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  ' 
go  further  than  the  DOE,  however. 
That  agency  reverted  in  1983  to  the 
selective  announcement  policy 
which  had  been  in  effect  from  1963  to 
1975  of  not  listing  all  tests  for  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  (The 
U.S.S.R.,  to  its  discredit,  does  not  an¬ 
nounce  any  of  its  tests.)  DOE’s  failure 
to  announce  all  of  the  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  the  U.S.  monitors  worldwide 
muddies  the  debate  over  the  ver¬ 
ifiability  of  a  test  ban,  while  permit¬ 
ting  officials  to  make  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  claims  about  Soviet  testing. 

The  most  credible  non-U. S.  orga¬ 
nization  monitoring  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  is  the  Swedish  National  De¬ 
fense  Research  Institute.  According 


What  You  Can  Do 

If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  to  cease  all  nuclear 
weapons  explosions  for  all  time,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  order  a  cessation  of  all  U.S. 
nuclear  tests  effective  by  1  January  1986  at  the  latest.  When  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  meet  in  Geneva  in  November,  they  could  agree  to 
resume  negotiations  for  a  mutually  advantageous  formal  treaty  to  permanently 
end  testing. 

None  of  this,  however,  will  happen  unless  you  make  your  voice  heard  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  If  you  support  an  immediate  end  to  nuclear  testing  you  must  telephone,  wire, 
write  to  the  President,  your  Senators  and  your  Representative — today.  Here  are 
their  numbers  and  addresses: 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  DC  20500 
(202)  456-7639 


Your  Senators 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 
(202)  224-3121 


Your  Representative 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 
(202)  224-3121 


Enlist  your  neighbors,  friends,  fellow  workers,  church  members,  everyone  you 
know  to  act  with  you.  Contact  your  local  press,  radio  station  and  TV  stations  to 
encourage  balanced  treatment  in  the  news  so  that  American  citizens  have  all  the 
information  needed  to  consider  the  merits  of  a  nuclear  test  moratorium. 

Together  we  can  make  a  difference.  We  can  end  nuclear  explosions.  Time  is  short. 

,  Act  now. 


to  tfie  Institute’s  Hagfors  Observa¬ 
tory,  the  U.S.  conducted  9  tests  as  of 
29  July  1985,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
only7L)Hardly  a  spurt  in  testing  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  a  strikingly 
low  level  compared  to  recent  years.  In 
1984,  for  instance,  the  U.S.  conducted 
as  many  as  18  tests  (only  14  an¬ 
nounced  by  DOE),  while  the  U.S.S.R. 
exploded  27  weapons  (10  unofficially 
described  as  so-called  “peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  explosions”  for  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  purposes).  Significantly,  even  the 
DOE  announced  10  tests  for  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1984,  and  17  for  the  entire  year. 

The  accelwated  test  rate  charge 
would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  a  red 
herring. 

Testing  and  Deterrence 

“Nuclear  testing,”  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank 
Gaffney  has  said,  “is  indispensable  to 
nuclear  weapon  development  and  the 
maintenance  of  weapon  reliability.” 
According  to  this  argument,  a  halt  to 
nuclear  explosions  would  actually 
make  the  world  more  dangerous  by 
undermining  the  very  basis  of  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence. 

Undeniably,  nuclear  explosions 
are  “indispensable  to  nuclear  weap- 


^ons  development.”  This  is  precisely 
why  a  test  ban  is  also Jndispj£ns.able 
to  arms  control.  The  dangerously  de¬ 
stabilizing  weapons  that  cou]J  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  both  sides  in^theJuture  ? 
are^ppssible  only  if  testing  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  continue  today.  /3 

But  this  does  not  mean,  as  Robert 
McFarlane  has  claimed,  that  the  So¬ 
viet  moratorium  is  designed  to  “pre¬ 
vent  us  from  doing  what  they  have 
already  done,”  because  “we’re  only 
now  getting  to  the  point  of  testing  the 
warheads”  for  such  new  U.S.  weap¬ 
ons  as  MX  and  Trident  II.  For  better 
or^^rsb,  no  nuclear^xglusi^s  mor- 
atoirumcduIdTmped^^eseyvnapans . 
Their  warheaS^  designs  have  already 
been  tested.  Likewise,  the  “Midget- 
man”  ICBM,  due  for  deployment  ini 
1992,  will  use  the  same  Mark-21  re-  ' 
entry  vehicle  as  the  MX,  and  could  i 
just  as  easily  use  the  same  W-87  nu-  ' 
clear  wardigad. 

A  test  ban  would,  however,  prevent 
development  of  the  H-bomb  pumped 
X-ray  laser,  directecTplasma  weapons 
and  other  more  “usable”  and  there¬ 
fore  more  dangerous  weapons  that 
both  sides  would  be  better  off  with¬ 
out. 

The  alleged  need  to  continue  test¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  reliability  of  the 
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nuclear  stockpile — and  so  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent — 
was  addressed  in  a  14  May  1985  letter 
to  the  Congress  signed  by~^^ht  re- 
knowned  nuclear  weapons  experts. 
“Continued  nuclear  testing  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  our 
stockpile,”  wrote  the  letter’s  signato¬ 
ries,  who  included  Hans  Bethe,  Nor¬ 


ris  Bradbury,  Richard  Ga^rwin  and 
George  Rathjens.  “In  no  case  was  the 
discovery  of  a  reliability  problem  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  nuclear  test  and  in,  ho^ 
case  would  it  have  been  necessary  to 


conduct  a  nuclear  test  to  rem^y  the 
problem.” 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  there 
would  likely  be  a  subtle  but  signifi¬ 
cant  decrease  in  confidence  in  overall 
reliability  of  the  nuclear  stockpile. 
This  would  affect  the  very  high  level 
of  stockpile  confidence  required  for  a 
nation  contemplating  a  “first  strike” 
strategy.  The  lesser  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  required  for  retaliation 
against  attack,  however,  would  not  be 
significantly  affected. 


Two  Important  Moratoria 


“To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and  solemn  convictions  on  the  matter,  I  now 
declare  that  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so.  We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resume.” 


I^esident  John  F.  Kennedy 
10  June  1963 


“[Tlhe  Soviet  Union  has  decided  to  stop  unilaterally  any  nuclear  explosions 
starting  August  6  this  year....  Our  moratorium  is  proclaimed  until  January  1, 1986. 
It  will  remain  in  effect,  however,  as  long  as  the  United  States,  on  its  part,  refrains 
from  conducting  nuclear  explosions.” 


General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev 

29  July  1985 


Cheating 


Another  concern  about  joining  a 
test  moratorium  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  test  surreptitiously 
while  the  U.S.  adheres  to  the  mor¬ 
atorium. 

There  are  already  more  than  1,000 
seismographic  stations  operating 
worldwide  to  detect  underground  nu¬ 
clear  explosions.  The  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Detection  System,  which 
would  enable  the  U.S.  to  verify  that 


the  Soviets  do  not  cheat  on  the  mor¬ 
atorium,  is  a  global  system  with  oper¬ 
ations  in  more  than  35  countries, 
many  of  them  bordering  on  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

“Seismological  techniques  for 
identifying  underground  weapons 
tests  are  highly  reliable,”  seismolo¬ 
gist  Lynn  Sykes,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  that  negotiated 
the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
reported  to  Congress  this  year.  “Nor¬ 
wegian  seismologists  using  data 
^  from  the  NORSAR  seismic  array 
y  have  shown  that  '^gR~Ti^que~ncy^ 
waves  are  commonl5rdetected  irom 
explosions  of  1  kiloton  or  smaller 


i 


from  several  parts  of  the  U.SrSlR. 
Those  effects  were  seen  at  a  distance 
of  several  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  explosions.” 

Of  course,  no  moratorium  would  be 
_as  verifiable  as  a  negotiated  Compre¬ 
hensive  Test  Ban,  which  would  estab¬ 
lish  such  verification  measures  as 
data  exchanges,  remote  monitqr^ing 


“Concentrate  on  This  as  a  First  Step” 


“In  my  opinion,  the  initial  most  effective  and  easily  defined  step  in  this  direction 
[toward  arms  limitation]  is  a  verifiable  ban  on  all  testing  of  nuclear  weapons — a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  It  is  a  source  of  frustration  to  me  that  so  many  ardent  and 
well-meaning  proponents  of  arms  limitation  do  not  concentrate  on  this  as  a  first 
step,  but  rather  lend  their  efforts  to  objectives  that  will  require  very  laborious  effort 
toward  much  better  definition  and  which  should  more  logically  follow  as  succeed¬ 
ing  steps  in  a  longer  time  scale.” 


Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Former  Chairman 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
16  July  1985 


stations,  and  voluntary  on::sf^  in- 
spectiqns.  But  a  moratorium,  being  of 
i^imit^duration,  would  also  not  gen¬ 
erate  rational  motives  for  cheating. 
The  risk  of  suffering  international 
censure  by  getting  caught  abrogat¬ 
ing  a  voluntary  moratorium  while 
negotiating  a  treaty  would  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  short  term  benefits  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  moratorium. 


Proliferation  Review 


U.S.  failure  to  seize  this  opportu¬ 
nity  could  have  serious  ramifications 
for  the  future  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
onry.  According  to  Article  VI  of  the 
1968  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT),  “Each  of  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  in  good  faith  on  effective  meas¬ 
ures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  race  at  an  early  date.” 

Obviously,  little  progress  has  been 
made  towards  this  goal.  The  other 
125  signatories  of  the  treaty  have 
grown  increasingly  unhappy  with 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  continu¬ 
ing  their  arms-building  “vertical” 
proliferation  while  seeking  to  stem 
“horizontal”  proliferation  to  other 
countries.  Every  five  years  an  NPT 
Review  Conference  is  held.  U.S.  and 
Soviet  failure  to  achieve  a  Compre¬ 
hensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  severely 
criticized  by  other  nations  at  both  the 
1975  and  1980  NPT  Review  Confer¬ 
ences. 

U.S.  refusal  to  join  in  a  test  mor¬ 
atorium  and  CTBT  negotiations 
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could  make  the  third  Review  Confer¬ 
ence  this  September  very  unpleasant 
for  the  U.S.  delegation.  “At  the  1980 
Review  Conference,”  Sen.  Charles 
Mathias  (R-Md.)  noted  during  a  30 
July  Senate  debate  on  the  test  mor¬ 
atorium,  “the  nonaligned  Third 
World  nations  calledTfbr  an  immedi- 
ate  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  Not  only  did  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  ignore 
thal  plea,  but  two  years  later  the 
United  States  withdrew  from  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  negotia¬ 
tions.  That  decision  could  well  make 
the  United  States  the  focus  of  inter¬ 
national  anger  at  the  upcoming  con¬ 
ference.” 

Far  more  serious  than  precipitat¬ 
ing  an  international  public  relations 
disaster,  U.S.  inaction  on  the  nuclear 
testing  issue  could  endanger  a  non¬ 
proliferation  regime  that  has  served 
world  peace  so  well. 

“It  would  be  no  exaggeration  that 
the  entire  NPT  regime  might  be  in  a 
great  jeopardy  unless  the  Article  VI 
obligation  to  pursue  the  negotiations 
on  nuclear  disarmament  is  truly  im-  |J 
plemented  sincerely  and  in  good 
faith,”  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission, 
Ryukichi  Imai,  noted  last  year. 
“Should  there  be  a  serious  deterioria- 
tion  in  the  basic  credibility  of  the 
NPT  regime,  we  would  simultan¬ 
eously  lose  the  so-far  effectively  func¬ 
tioning  system  of  horizontal  non-pro¬ 
liferation.” 

Simply  Propaganda? 

One  near-unanimous  assertion 
made  by  U.S.  officials  and  commen¬ 
tators  is  that  the  Soviet  moratorium 
is  no  more  than  a  hollow  propaganda 
ploy,  and  thus  has  no  substantive 
merit.  If,  however,  the  Soviet  mor¬ 
atorium — and  accompanying  offer  to 
the  U.S.  to  follow  suit — is  merely  a 
public  relations  effort,  summary  re¬ 
jection  of  the  offer  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  guarantees  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
reaps  maximum  propaganda  bene¬ 
fits.  (  - ..V  C-  US  “  - ) 

The  U.S.  position  assures  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  a  no-lose  outcome.  If  the  U.S.  con¬ 
tinues  to  refuse  to  initiate  a  mor- 


“An  Opportunity  that  Ought  to  Be  Seized  Upon” 

“I  would  hope  that  the  Administration  would  reassess  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  testing.  We  should  not  turn 
down  the  Soviet  offer  outright  simply  because  it  is  deemed  to  be  political  posturing 
on  either  side,  or  because  it  is  a  difficult  issue. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  an  opportunity  that  ought  to  be  seized 
upon  seriously.  We  have  been  on  record  for  a  long  time  in  support  of  a  renegotiated 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty^th  proper  verification.  HereUs^an  oj)pj3xtunity  to 
see  if  we  can  act  positively  to  stop  the  escalation  which  seems  to  be  Before  us  and  to 
move  toward  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

“It  would  be  extremely  useful,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  Congress  would  go  on  record 
in  support  of  the  Administration’s  offer  and  also  in  support  of  the  Soviet  offer  for  a 
mutual  moratorium  or  nucle_ar  treaty.  These  efforts  would  move  us  toward  the 
suspension  of  all  nuclear  testing.” 

Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Chairman 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
30  July  1985 
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atorium  of  its  own,  and  to  reject 
resumption  of  negotiations  on  a  Com¬ 
prehensive  Test  Ban,  the  Soviet 
Union  emerges  from  its  moratorium 
as  the  more  “peace-loving”  nation.  If 
the  U.S.  does  join  in  the  moratorium 
and  renewed  test, ban  talks,  then  the 
U.S.S.R.  achigyes  the  end  it  has 
\  claimed  for  years  it  seeks;  completion 
nf  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Trea^. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union,  in  fact, 
be  insincere  about  seeking  that  goal, 
the  best  means  of  establishing  the 
truth  is  to  resume  negotiations.  In 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  talks  con¬ 
ducted  among  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.K.  between  1977  and  1980, 
it  should  be  noted,  significant  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  toward  an  effective 
treaty.  -  v- 

If  the  U.S.  government  truly  be¬ 
lieves  the  moratorium  is  a  propa¬ 
ganda  ploy,  it  should  simply  call  the 
Soviet  “bluff”  A  mutual  halt  to  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  testing  will  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  the  national  security  of 
either  nation.  But  a  moratorium  fol¬ 
lowed  by  successful  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  negotiations  will  immea¬ 
surably  increase  the  security  of  both 
nations — and  the  rest  of  world. 

Both  in  terms  of  international 
public  relations  and  national  secu¬ 
rity  the  U.S.  has  everything  to  gain, 
and  nothing  to  lose,  by  joining  in  a 
moratorium  that  leads  to  the  end  of 
nuclear  explosions. 


A  First  Step 

Finally,  the  idea  has  gained  cur¬ 
rency  that  progress  in  the  Geneva 
arms  limitation  talks  and  a  nuclear 
testing  ban  are  mutually  exclusive, 
that  the  Soviet  moratorium  is  some¬ 
how  inconsistent  with  “real”  arms 
control.  “Only  if  talks  fail,”  said  the 
Washington  Post  in  a  1  August  edi¬ 
torial,  “would  a  testing  ban  be  worth 
considering.” 

There  are  a  wealth  of  items  on  the 
arms  control  agenda  today — all  of 
them  important.  But  the  single  most  ^ 
important  and^ a^ie^Ble  goal  today  ^ 
is  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
explosions.  Far  from  precluding 
agreements  in  other  areas  of  concern, 
a  bilateral  nuclear  testing  mor¬ 
atorium  followed  by  a  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty  could  pave  the 
way  for  further  agreements. 

This  is  exactly  what  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  in  mind  when  he  declared 
the  U.S.  atmospheric  testing  mor¬ 
atorium  in  1963.  “Such  a  declaration 
is  no  substitute  for  a  formal  binding 
treaty,  but  I  hope  it  will  help  us 
achieve  one,”  President  Kennedy 
said.  “Nor  would  such  a  treaty  be  a 
substitute  for  disarmament,  but  I 
hope  it  will  help  us^hieve  it . ”  ^  ^ 

Twenty-two  years  later  this  hope  is  i 
still  alive.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
posterity  not  to  let  cynicism  and  will-  ^ 
ful  ignorance  kill  that  hope. 
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“Nuclear  Testing  is  Indispensable  to  Nuclear  Weapon  Development” 

The  excerpted  correspondence  reprinted  here,  between  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  and  the  Administration,  predates  the 
Soviet  test  moratorium  announcement.  It  contains,  however,  the  clearest  and  most  current  enunciation  of  the  Administration’s  stance  on 
a  nuclear  test  ban. 
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17  June  1985  letter  to  CDI  from  Frank  Gaffney,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Nuclear  Forces  and 
Arms  Control  Policy: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  23,  1985  to  President 
Reagan  concerning  an  early  moratorium  on  nuclear  test¬ 
ing.  ...  As  you  know,  the  United  States  Government  has  con- 
sistently  rejected  recent  Soviet prppo^sals  for  such  a_  rnor- 
atprluml'A^ssation  of  nuclear  testing  at  this  time  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  S^tes. 

As  it  has  for  the  last  four  decades,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  today  depends  upon  a  credible  nuclear 
deterrent.  Nuclear  testing  assures  the  credibility  of  this  deter- 
,  rent.  .  .  .  More  specifically,  nuclear  testings  indispensable  to 
:  nuclear  weapon  development  and  the  maintenance  of  weapon 
'trelteliiniy.  .  .  .  In  shoS,  so^long  a^we  are  obliged  to  rely  on 
retaliatory  nuclear  capabilities  to  safeguard  deterrence,  nu- 
clear  testing  and  a  strong  deterrent  posture  will  remain  insep¬ 
arable.  Consequently,  even  if  verification  were  noLa-concfim,, 
under  present  circumstances,  we  wbuTd  be  unable  to  agree  to  a 
<moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  5,-^ 

Thaf  said,  it  is  also  true  that  very  real  uncertainties  exist  in 
our  ability  to  verify  with  high  confidence  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing.  Where  such  uncertainties  exist,  we  must  be 
especially  mindful  of  two  realities:  first,  the  expanding  pat¬ 
tern  of  Soviet  non-compliance  with  existing  arms^control  obli¬ 
gations  and  political  commitments,  including  violations  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  likely  violations  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty;  second,  and  of  particular  relevance  to  your 
proposal,  our  previous  experience  with  the  1958-61  mor¬ 
atorium  on  nuclear  testing;T7%^^  ^  ’’ 

[Y]ou  will  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union  used  the  1958-61 
moratorium  to  conceal  prgpaxatiQns  for  the  world’s  largest, 
most  extensive  and  best  planned  search  for  improved  nuclear 
weapon  technology.  Thking  the  United  States  completely  by 
surprise,  the  Soviets  broke  the  moratorium  and  the  then- 
ongoing  negotiations  for  a  nuclear  test  ban.  Within  two  days  of 
«  announcing  its  intention  to  do  so,  the  Soviet  Union  resumed 
nuclear  testing  and  by  year’s  end  had  conducted  over  40  highly 
^  significant  developmental  and  weapons  effects  tests.  In  con- 
trast,  although  the  United  States  was  able  to  respond  sym¬ 
bolically  within  a  few  days,  it  was  weU  over  a, year  before  a 
de-^opmental  test  o^ny  significance  could  be  conducted.  .  .  . 

In  a  subsequent  assessment  of  the  damage  done  to  U.S. 
national  security.  Congressional  hearings  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  breakout  and  subsequent  test  series  allowed  them  to 
advance  significantly  from  a  position  well  behind  the  United 
States  to  one  of  rouglrparity  in  the  area  of  nuclear  technology, 
and  well  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  area  of  weapons 
effects  technology.  .  .  . 

President  Kennedy’s  judgment  about  an  unyerifia^ble  mor¬ 
atorium  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1962  when  he  stated,  “We 
know  now  enough  about  broken  negotiations,  secret  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  the  advantages  gained  from  a  long  test  series  never 
I  to  offer  again  an  urlihspeCted  moratorium.  ...” 

With  this  experience,  it  should  be  hardly  surprising  that — 
quite  apart  from  the  national  security  issues  which  argue 
against  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  at  this  time — the 
United  States  Government  considers  such  a  proposal  with  its 
unavoidable  opportunities  for  ambiguities,  if  not  violations, 
for  covert  preparations  for  unilateral  Soviet^breakout  to  be  ill- 
advised  and  contrary  to  our  security  and  that  of  our  allies.  TTl 


26  July  1985  letter  from  the  Center  for  Defense  Infor¬ 
mation  to  President  Ronald  Reagan: 

We  have  written  to  you  twice  recommending  a  Simultane¬ 
ous  Test  Ban  on  nuclear  testing  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  received  two  replies  on  your  behalf  In 
both  letters  the  message  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  continue  testing  in  support  of  our  nuclear  moderni¬ 
zation  program.  .  .  . 

For  the  record,  we  wish  to  provide  accurate  information 
with  the  sincere  desire  that  the  facts  be  brought  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  as  Commander-in-Chief  so  that  you  may  consider  the 
merits  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  on  the  basis  of  fact,  not  myth  and 
misrepresentation.  Because  Mr.  Gaffney  was  the  last  re¬ 
spondent  on  17  June  1985,  it  is  appropriate  to  address  his 
assertions,  point  by  point. 


inseparable.’ 


This  assertion  does  not  comport  with  the  obvious  facts. 
First,  the  U.S.  now  has  approximately  11,500  strategic  war¬ 
heads  available  to  attack  the  U.S.S.R.,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  are  needed  to  provide  the  assured  capability  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  warheads  have  been  meticulously 
designed  and  thoroughly  tested  for  safety  and  reliability.  .  .  . 
If  we  never  built  nor  tested  another  nuclear  weapon,  we  would 
retain  the  clear  and  certain  capability  to  annihilate  the  Soviet 
Union  well  into  the  21st  century.  If  that  certainty  will  not  deter 
a  Soviet  attack  on  the  U.S.,  nothing  will. 

Second,  the  claim  that  deterrence  depends  on  continued 
U.S.  testing  ignores  the  effects  of  an  end  to  Soviet  testing  on 
approximately  9,000  strategic  warheads  in  the  Soviet  stock¬ 
pile.  Even  if  over  time  there  might  be  some  marginal  loss  in 
U.S.  weapon  efficiency  and  reliability,  the  effects  would  be  the 
same  for  Soviet  weapons.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  any  loss  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  weapon  performance  would  be  most  significant  with 
respect  to  first  strike  strategies,  not  in  the  adequacy  of  the 
retaliatory  deterrent.  Since  the  U.S.  reportedly^ does  not  con¬ 
template  ajirst  sfril^  strategy,.jany  loss  of  confidenceTiTthe 
effectiveness  of  a  preemptive  strike  would  benefit  the  U.S.  and 
strengthen  nuclear  deterrence. 


) 


“The  Soviets  are  violating  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT) 
and  may  be  violating  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT).” 

The  only  U.S.  allegation  of  a  Soviet  violation  of  the  LTBT  in 
22  years  is  that  some  radioactive  material  escaped  from  the 
Soviet  Union  after  certain  tests.  It  is  impossible  to  conclude 
that  such  events  were  willful  or  that  the  Soviets  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  evade  any  treaty  provision.  .  .  .  According  to  the  DOE, 
radioactive  material  has  escaped  the  limits  of  our  Nevada  test 
grounds  on  136  occasions.  .  .  .  Both  sides  have  violated  the 
letter  of  the  LTBT  in  this  respect,  but  certainly  neither  side 
has  done  so  deliberately  nor  achieved  any  advantage  in  the 
process. 

Similarly,  allegations  of  “likely  violations  of  the  TTBT”  are 
wholly  misleading  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  language  of  the 
treaty  itself  The  U.S.  agreed  formally  with  the  Soviets  that 
there  are  technical  uncertainties  associated  with  predicting  in 
advance  the  precise  yield  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  that 
occasional  indications  of  explosions  larger  than  150  kilotons 
would  not  consitute  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  we 
agreed  to  certain  measures  to  improve  our  mutual  ability  to 
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monitor  compliance  with  the  TTBT;  but,  because  of  U.S.  re¬ 
fusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  these  measures  have  not  been  imple¬ 
mented.  ...  In  fact,  some  scientists  at  the  Lawrence  Liver¬ 
more  National  Laboratory  have  concluded  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 


The  Soviets  broke  the  1958-1961  nuclear  test  moratorium.” 

There  was  no  moratorium  to  break  in  1961.  In  December 
1959,  President  Eisenhower  formally  notified  the  Soviets,  “... 
we  consider  ourselves  free  to  resume  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing,  thus  ending  the  moratorium.  While  he  promised  to  pro- 
vide  notification  of  any  U.S.  intention  to  resume  testing,  the 
Soviets  made  no  such  promise  in  their  response.  Their  only 
commitment  was  not  to  resume  testing  so  long  as  “the  Western 
Powers  did  not  test.  France,  of  course,  commenced  testing  in 
February  1960.  Thus,  the  Soviets  were  neither  legally  nor 
ethically  committed  to  refrain  from  testing  or  to  provide  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  their  plans  to  resume  testing. 

Because  of  the  surprise  Soviet  resumption  of  testing,  it  was 
more  than  a  year  before  the  United  States  could  conduct  a 
developmental  test  of  any  significance.” 

For  this  statement  to  be  true,  one  would  have  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  (according  to  DOE’s  own  accounting)  ex¬ 
ploded  83  nuclear  devices  between  September  1961  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1962  for  symbolic  purposes,  deriving  no  significant 
developmental  information  in  the  process.  .  .  .  The  truth  is 
that  although  some  initial  tests  were  hurried  and*  not  fully 
instrumented,  they  all  yielded  useful  information,  including 
the  first  test  conducted  on  September  15,  1961,  only  14  days 
after  the  first  Soviet  test.  A  device  intended  for  use  as  a  guided 
missile  warhead,  designed  to  yield  2  kilotons,  actually  pro¬ 
duced  6  kilotons.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  this 
information  was  highly  significant  in  our  efforts  to  develop 
small  nuclear  weapons  for  tactical  uses.  .  .  . 

Despite  U.S.  political  indecision  and  delay,  on  2,5  April  1962, 
less  than  8  months  after  the  first  Soviet  test,  the  United  States 
commenced  Operation  DOMINIC,  an  intensive  series  of  40 
nuclear  tests  which  increased  the  U.S.  lead  in  nuclear  testing, 
numerically  and  qualitatively.  We,  of  course,  have  never 
tested,  nor  wanted  to  test,  weapons  as  large  as  the  Soviets  were 
testing  in  1961-62. 

“The  Soviets  achieved  superiority  in  weapons  effects  technology 
as  a  result  of  the  test  moratorium  and  their  post  moratorium 
test  program.” 

This  assertion  is  entirely  without  foundation.  As  Dr.  Glenn 
Seaborg,  then  Director  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
stated  on  October  29, 1961,  U.S.  scientists  were  busy  through¬ 
out  the  moratorium  improving  the  quality  of  U.S.  weapons 
based  on  the  results  of  the  final  pre-moratorium  HARDTACK 
test  series.  .  .  . 

The  indisputable  truth  on  who  came  out  ahead  in  the 
1961-1963  post-moratorium  test  series  is  evident  on  the  score- 
board.  According  to  DOE  reports,  from  1  September  1961  to  the 
end  of  1962,  the  U.S.  conducted  108  nuclear  tests  while  the 
Soviets  conducted  71  tests.  In  1963  the  Soviets  conducted  no 
tests  while  the  U.S.  conducted  another  27  tests  before  an¬ 
nouncing  a  moratorium  on  atmospheric  testing  on  the  10th  of 
June  1963.  Thus,  between  the  resumption  of  testing  in  1961 
and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  of  August  1963  (23  months),  the  U.S. 
conducted  twice  as  many  tests  as  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

“President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  opposed  to  an  unverifiable 
moratorium.” 

(Tlhis  allegation  is  typical  of  the  specious  and  misleading 
rationales  offered  to  justify  continued  U.S.  nuclear  testing. 


Surely  Mr.  Gaffney  is  aware  that  it  was  President  Kennedy 
who  announced  a  U.S.  moratorium  on  atmospheric  testing  on 
June  10, 1963,  and  stated  that  the  U.S.  would  not  be  the  first  to 
resume  testing:  and  that  this  moratorium  was  an  important 
step  toward  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  signed  just  55  days 
later.  Why  offer  the  words  of  President  Kennedy  in  opposition 
to  a  test  moratorium  when  he  is  justly  admired  for  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  using  a  moratorium  to  achieve  an  important  arms 
control  agreement? 

...  We  already  understand  the  stated  reason  for  continued 
U.S.  testing.  The  U.S.  seems  determined  to  conduct  the  tests 
necessary  to  develop  new,  more  effective  nuclear  weapons. 
Why  is  it  impossible  to  recognize  that  continued  nuclear  test¬ 
ing  will  also,pgrmiUthe  Soviet  Union  to  develop  new  and  more 
effective  weapons?  We  should' both  stop  testing  now'so'tliatl 
neith^  can  develop  the  hew  weapons  which  will  make  each ' 
side  less  safe.  .  .  .  f 

We  are  convinced  that  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
supports  the  conclusion  that  a  Simultaneous  Test  Ban  leading 
to  a  formal  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  is  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  step  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Your  leadership  is 
urgently  needed  to  turn  the  world  away  from  the  nuclear  abyss 
which  lies  ahead. 


Soviet  Nuclear  Test  Moratorium 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  statement  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  delivered  29  July 
1985: 

“It  is  our  conviction  that  ending  all  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  become  a  major  contribution  to  con¬ 
solidating  strategic  stability  and  peace  on  earth.  It  is 
no  secret  that  new,  ever  more  perilous  kinds  and  types 
of  weapons  of  mass  annihilation  are  developed  and 
perfected  in  the  course  of  such  tests. 

“In  the  interests  of  creating  favourable  conditions 
for  concluding  an  international  treaty  on  a  compre¬ 
hensive  ban  on  nuclear  weapon  tests,  the  USSR  re¬ 
peatedly  proposed  that  nuclear  states  agree  on  a  mor¬ 
atorium  on  any  nuclear  blasts,  starting  from  a 
mutually  agreed-upon  date.  Regretably,  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  make  this  important  step. 

“Striving  to  facilitate  the  termination  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  competition  in  building  up  nuclear  arsenals 
and  wishing  to  set  a  good  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  decided  to  stop  unilaterally  any  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  starting  from  August  6  this  year.  We  call  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  stop,  starting 
from  this  date  which  is  observed  worldwide  as  the  day 
of  the  Hiroshima  tragedy,  its  nuclear  explosions.  Our 
moratorium  is  proclaimed  till  January  1, 1986.  It  will 
remain  in  effect,  however,  as  long  as  the  United 
States,  on  its  part,  refrains  from  conducting  nuclear 
explosions. 

“Undoubtedly,  a  mutual  moratorium  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  on  any  nuclear  blasts 
would  be  a  good  example  also  for  other  states  possess¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons. 

“The  Soviet  Union  expects  that  the  United  States 
will  give  a  positive  response  to  this  initiative  and  stop 
its  nuclear  explosions. 

“This  would  meet  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  all 
peoples.” 
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Conclusions 

•  The  test  moratorium  will  not  afford  the  Soviet  Union  any  military  advantage,  while  a 
mutual  test  moratorium  and  successful  CTBT  negotiations  would  enhance  the  security  of 
both  nations — and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  U.S.  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  window  of  opportunity  opened  by  the  nuclear  testing 

moratorium  would  be  a  public  relations  disaster  that  could  impede  U.S.  diplomacy  in  other 
crucial  areas.  C  ') 

•  A  testing  moratorium^  can  be  adequately  verified;  negotiation  of  a  formal  CTBT  would 
yield  even^tter  verification  guarantees. 

'  •  The  U.S.  should  initiate  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  explosions  by  1  January  1986  before 

this  wind^^  opportunity  to  ban  all  nuclear  testing  slams  shut. 

fc 
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